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By Angela Aja, Staff Writer and 
Carrie Simonelli, News Editor 


Five days after a campus rally aimed at promoting 
tolerance and celebrating diversity, someone covered sev- 
eral doors in Lyons Hall with degrading sexual comments. 

Obscene pictures of women were drawn on a bul- 
letin board and derrogatory remarks were written on dry- 


erase boards. 


“This just cannot 
happen anymore. 
I wont stand for it.” 


¢ President Marc vanderHeyden 


In one case, the remarks were homophobic. 
The perpeprators have not been caught, but Mike Samara, 
dean of students, said the college might expel the student 
or students responsible. 


See story page 3 
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200s. 


2:10 p.m. Late report of a bike 


theft from Tarrrant Center. 


2:25 p.m. Late report of larceny 
of money from St. Edmund’s. 
7:15 p.m. Liquor violation at 


Ryan Hall. 


September 20, 1997 


8:05 a.m. Unlawful entry to resi- 


dents at Johnson Avenue. 


9:30 a.m. Vandalism to a stu- 


dent’s car at Hodson Hall. 


3:03 a.m. Noise covnplatet dps 
the mound area at townhouses 


Alumni Hall. 


: ae at Johnson Aveda * 
12:00 p.m. Money stolen Uses 


September 21, 1 
2:58 a.m. Found an intoxic 


student outside Alumni Hall. 
Transported student to ACT-1 by 
Colchester Police Department but 
student was refused ther 


Correctional Center. 


Transported to Chittende: 


2:30 p.m. Received a call to 


eh ona alee poe 


<r 


A Duke University student 
who says she was denied a fair 
shot at becoming the first female 
kicker on a Division I football 
team has sued the university and 
head coach. 

Heather Sue Mercer, 21, 
filed a lawsuit in federal district 
court, charging that Duke and 
head coach Fred Goldsmith vio- 
lated Title IX of the Education 
Amendments .of 1972, which 
prohibits sex discrimination at 


college sports’ programs that ~ 


receive federal funds. 

Mercer, an all-star kicker on 
her high school team, tried to 
join Duke’s football team as a 


Female kicker sues Duke 






walk-on starting her freshman 
year. 

She alleges in her suit that 
after she kicked a 28-yard game- 
winning field goal in an inter- 
squad game in 1995, Goldsmith 
told her she was on the team. 

She said the coach later 
withdrew his offer, telling her he 
got carried away with his com- 
ments. . 

Duke spokesperson John F. 
Burness would | ers 
about specifics of the case but 
said Mercer’s attorney’s claim 
that Duke violated Title [IX was 
“frivolous.” 

“Fred Goldsmith is a two- 





No need for money when cheating Internet-style 


By Lisa Bertagnoli 
College Press Service 


Let’s say one evening you’re 
innocently surfing the Net. By 
sheer accident you mistype a 
word and you end up at a site 
called “evil house of cheat.” 

(Honest, you meant to type 
“chat.”) Curious, you double- 
click on the word “papers”, then 
on “history.” After all, that Civil 
War 20-pager is due next week, 
and you haven’t written word 
one. 

Then, like a meadow in 
spring, a list of papers blossoms 
before you, on classic topics such 
as wars, presidents and foreign 
policy. And, what’s this you see? 
They’re free for downloading. 


You only have to promise not to 
pass the paper off as your own. 

This is not a dream, this is 
not a fantasy. This is cheating in 
the Information Age. Of course 
it’s not new; term paper mills 
have flourished in college towns 
and in the classifieds of Rolling 
Stone for decades. But online 
cheating is cheaper (free!), easier 
(just download away) and faster 
(no more waiting anxiously by 
the mailbox). 

And it’s plentiful, too: 
Academics who have made it 
their business to follow these 
sites say anywhere from 40 to 70 
exist, with names ranging from 
the cheeky (oppapers, short for 
people’s papers) to the defiant 
(schoolsucks). 


Contrary to the olden days, 
where not everybody had $100 to 
spend on a paper, nearly every- 
body on College campuses had 
access to a computer, and thus, 
the Internet and its bounty of 
papers. 

While the cheating game 
might have changed, the penal- 
ties are still the same. 

Punishment for cheaters and 
plagiarizers ranges from failing 
the course or paper to suspension 
or expulsion at Indiana 
University-Bloomington; at 
Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., cheaters can fail a class or 
have their degree revoked. 
Harvard University students 
caught cheating take a year’s 
“vacation” from the school. At 


U.S. military academies, cheating 
means automatic expulsion. 

For students who wouldn’t 
dream of cheating, one question 
should pop to mind: How can 
these exist? Easy, says Kenny 
Sahr, who launched a term-site 
called schoolsucks in September 
1996. “All this is is a library,” 
says Sahr of the term papers visi- 
tors can access by clicking on an 
image of the “Thinker” statue. 
Sahr doesn’t charge for papers, 
which are donated to the tune of 
20 a day by students around the 
globe. According to Sahr, the 
schoolsucks library is a lot more 
popular than the one on campus. 
The site gets about 20,000 hits a 
day, and half of those visitors 
leave with a paper, he says. And 


in case you’re thinking the visi- 
tors are from backwater schools 
you’ve never heard of, think 
again: One week in September, 
the Top 10 list of visitors to 
schoolsucks hailed from solid 
academic schools such as the 
UCLA, University of Texas- 
Austin, Washington State, Penn 
State and Rice University. 

Of course, there are those 
who would beg to differ from 
Sahr’s description of his site as 
an online library, beginning with 
state legislatures. Almost every 
state has a law against plagiarism 
or cheating. California’s law lets 
site operators off the hook if they 
make users sign a disclaimer say- 
ing they won’t present the paper 
as their own. 


OW avs Dyssussatelse 
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Hate-speech continues to plague campus cee Re kaha 


Continued from cover 


“When something like this 
happens, trust goes out the win- 
dow,” said Lou DiMasi, director 
of residence life. “Everyone is a 
suspect. You just never know.” 

The college president 
denounced the act. 

“This just cannot happen 


anymore,” President Marc 
vanderHeyden said. “I won’t 
stand for it.” 


In his report of the incident, 
which occurred between 2 a.m. 
and 7 a.m. Sept. 23, Director of 
Security Peter Soons said several 
doors on the third and fourth 
floors of Lyons had sexual refer- 
ences and homophobic com- 
ments scribbled on dry-erase 
boards. 

The words were written with 
blue and black markers. “There is 
no similarity between the writing 
in blue and that in black,” the 


report states. 

Residents did not report any 
suspicious-looking people in the 
halls during the night, the report 





states. 

“IT found it very dishearten- 
ing that a few days after we held 
this [“United We Speak”’] rally to 
tolerate differences and celebrate 
diversity that someone found it 
appropriate to write these sexist 
and degrading, and in some cases 
homophobic, remarks,” said 
senior Sue Wilson, a resident 
assistant in Lyons Hall. 

Wilson is the chairwoman of 
the Ally group, an organization 
that works to educate the college 
community about gay, lesbian 
and bisexual issues. 

The guilty party wrote the 
word “dyke” on Wilson’s door. 

The message board of one of 
Wilson’s residents also had the 
phrase “My R.A.’s a lesbian.” 

“The two [homophobic com- 
ments] on my floor were directed 
towards me,” Wilson said. “If 
they really felt the need to say 
these hateful things they should 
have had the courage to say it to 
my face, instead of putting it on 
my residents’ doors in the middle 
of the night.” 


Heidi Luedwig, the graduate 


resident director in Lyons Hall, 


said she was saddened and dis- 
gusted by the incident. 


“We can try to be forgiving 
and understanding, but there 
has to be a limit.” 


Marc vanderHeyden 
SMC president 


“It saddened me because 
people were hurt by it,” Luedwig 
said. “It disgusts me because it is 
an unacceptable display of ingo- 
rance, and it will not be tolerat- 
ed.” 

Liz Maguire was one of the 
residents whose doors were van- 
dalized. 

“Tt didn’t really bother me 
that much because I just wiped it 
off,” Maguire said. “The only 
part that was scary was that 
morning when I came out of the 
shower in my bathrobe and there 
were security people taking pic- 
tures of the doors.” 

Jodie Bahr also lives on one 
of the vandalized floors. 

“T think the person that did it 
was uneducated on the subject 
and maybe a little insecure about 
themselves,” Bahr said. 

Bahr said she still feels safe 
living in Lyons. 

“Security did all they 
could,” Bahr said. “They said 


eventually the person or people mS 
_ will be found.” 


When DiMasi learned of the 
incident he called a meeting with 
the resident directors and resident 
assistants, asking them to hold 
meetings with their residents. 

Fliers were also placed on 
dining tables in Alliot to alert stu- 
dents of what had occurred in 
Lyons Hall. 

Samara sent employees and 
class presidents an e-mail on 
Wednesday, Sept. 24. 


According to the e-mail, “The 
words [on the boards]: Were pro- 
fane, childish, and in one case, 
homophobic.” 

Wilson said that although 
there were homophobic com- 
ments, the remarks were mostly 
“sexist and degrading.” 

Many faculty and staff members 
responded to the incident. 

“I wanted to go on the record 
that I found it appalling,” said Pat 
Slattery, director of Human 
Resources. “It goes against the 
vaues of the college and dimin- 
ished us all.” 

The Women’s Caucus, an 
organization of female employ- 
ees at St. Michael’s, also drafted 
a letter in response. 

The letter says although the 
graffiti might seem like a prank, 
such acts “have stolen ... the 
sense of personal freedom and 
safety of those women targeted.” 

DiMasi said certain leads 
have been investigated but no 
concrete evidence has surfaced as 
to who the perpetrators are. 

The St. Michael’s College 
Student Handbook and Code of 
Conduct ‘1997-98 defines harass- - 
ment as: “verbal. or physical con-- 
duct which has the effect ... of 
interfering with an individhealte 
education or work performance 
or of creating an intimidating, 
hostile or offensive education, 
work or diving environment.” 
*e nent is" stiff for those 
who commit such an act; accord-_ 
ing to Samara’s e-mail, the stu- 
dent could be “expelled immedi- 
ately by the president,” or 
brought before the Judicial 
Review Board, “calling for sus- 
pension or dismissal.” 

At the Student Association 
meeting Sept. 24, vanderHeyden 
said, “That demeans all of us if 
we let this go.” 

“We can try to be forgiving 
and understanding,” vander- 


oe i 





Heyden said, “but there has to be 
a limit.” is fr 
VanderHeyden said the cam- 
pus should not focus on the crim- 
inals as much as the victims. 

“We must pay attention to 
the fact that we could be the next 
victim,” vanderHeyden said. “We 
should all be able to identify with 
the victims.” 

VanderHeyden also com- 
mented on how he was more 
“sensitized” to the incident after 
seeing how hard students had 
worked on the diversity rally that 
took place the previous Thursday. 

Christine Johnson was one 
of the coordinators of the United 
We Speak rally. 

“My reaction was basically 
that I was hurt by it,” Johnson 
said. 

Johnson said there. was an 


open mike at the end of the rally -. 


for students to voice their opin- 
ions. 

“This person could do this in 
the dark and not come out into 
the light and do it,” Johnson said. 
“At the rally they had the chance 
to voice their ss Ea and. a 


those’ to ignore it? 


i+ woe te 


jarring given the calisee s ongo- 
ing theme of diversity this year. 
“Whenever an incident like 
this happens, we can’t forget all 
of the positive things that have 
happened,” Wilson said. , “We 
€an't give up ee 
Dr. Dorothy. Williams, direc-, - 


Re: of Multicutural Affairs, said 


she would like to send a message 
to the perpetrator. 

“What are you going to do 
for an encore?” Williams asks. 

“Hopefully, you will get the 
therapy you desperately need,” 
Williams said. = 

“Even though. we. don’t 
know who you are, God is watch- 


ing, she said. 


Women’s Caucus promotes gender equality on campus 


New faculty-run organization provides forum for discussion, camaraderie, education 


Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


When history professor 
Vivian Bruce Conger started at 
St. Michael’s in the fall of 1995, 
she felt isolated from the other 
women on campus. 

The only woman teaching in 
the history department, Conger 
invited the women faculty and 
staff to an informal meeting in 
April 1996 to discuss issues of 
concern. The Women’s Caucus 
at St. Michael’s College was soon 
formed. 

“T saw a need and I think the 
people responded to it,” Conger 
said. 

She explained that at the 
institution she was teaching at 
prior to St. Michael’s there was a 
similar women’s organization. 

The mission statement of the 
Women’s Caucus says: “To 
improve women’s work, study, 
and life conditions in the commu- 









nity, to educate the community 
about gender issues, and to 
achieve gender equity among stu- 
dents, faculty and staff.” 

The caucus is divided into 
four subgroups, focusing on 
mentoring, gender studies, conti- 
nuity and advocacy. The advo- 
cacy group is the most active, 
said Liz Inness-Brown, professor 
of English. 

The advocacy subgroup tries 
to identify issues concerning 
women and employment and pro- 
motes equity in hiring and gen- 
der-neutral language, Inness- 
Brown said. 

For example, the advocacy 
group lobbies for women to be 
part of search committees for 
new professors and management. 

The college is currently 
searching for a new Vice 
President of Academic Affairs. 

One of the two finalists for 
that position is a woman. 

Currently no women hold 
upper-level management posi- 


tions at the college. 

“There wasn’t a sense of 
women’s community on cam- 
pus,” Inness-Brown said of the 
period before the caucus was 
established. 


~ 


“T think it [the caucus] made 
the college aware that gender 
equity is an issue that hasn’t been 
paid attention to and an issue that 
isn’t adequately addressed,” she 
said. 


“T hope it would ensure that 
women faculty and staff have a 
stronger voice on campus by 
being united,” Conger said. 

“Tt gives us a forum to talk 
about issues that are particularly 
important to women,” Conger 
said. 

Fine arts Professor Amy 
Werbel, one of the facilitators of 
the group, explained that the cau- 
cus is organized in a non-hierar- 
chical structure, meaning that 
everybody shares power and 
responsibilities. 

Although one-third of the 
faculty at St. Michael’s are 
women, most of those are junior 
faculty and not tenured. 

The advocacy group aims to 
get at least one woman at the bar- 
gaining table to represent women 
in management and employment 
decisions. 

The caucus was not intended 
to set women against men, 
Conger said. Although men are 
not allowed to be members, 


Conger said they are still kept 
informed of the group’s activi- 
ties. 

Members of the group hope 
to be role models to female stu- 
dents. The caucus is developing 
ideas to bring them together with 
the women faculty and staff. 

President Marc A. vander- 
Heyden has never formally met 
with the women’s caucus, but 
said he welcomes any organiza- 
tion that promotes open dialogue. 

“IT was a dean of an all- 
women’s college,” vanderHey- 
den said. “I am conscious of the 
need that may exist at this col- 
lege. ... It’s a great idea, but it 
would be wonderful if we didn’t 
need it.” 

“T think we’re aiming ‘for 
evolution,’ Werbel said. “We’re 
not going to be taking over 
Founders Hall, but we are trying 
to achieve gender equity. We are 
not a revolutionary organization. 
We are an evolutionary organiza- 
tion.” 
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Chris Topping 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association and 
Security may start a student 
escort service if enough student 
interest is expressed. 

“The purpose of this service 
is. for students who are uneasy 
about walking alone at night,” 
said Stephen Sabetta, secretary of 
operations for the Student 
Association. 

The escort service is in its 
early stages of development. 


5,000 high school students, parents flood campus 


225 colleges, universities set up info booths at Ross Sports Center 


Ervina Ramic 
Staff Writer 


Representatives from 225 
New England colleges and uni- 
versities gathered at St. Michael’s 
College on Sept. 23 and 24 for 
the Vermont State College Fair. 

Five to six thousand students 
and parents came to the Ross 
Sports Center to learn about dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. 

The college fair is an annual 
event which alternates every year 
between St. Michael’s and the 
University of Vermont. 


The purpose of the event, 


according to Patrick Gallivan, 
associate director of admission at 
St. Michael’s College, is to 
encourage students to explore 
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College may soon offer student safety escorts 


A survey about the service 
was added to the ballots for hall 
representatives. 

This type of program has not 
been tried at St. Michael’s. 

Sabetta is looking for other 
schools that have an escort ser- 
vice to model the program after. 

Students are divided on 
whether such a service is needed 
at St. Michael’s. 

Senior Kate Brooks said she 
is not sure if the program is need- 
ed. 

“Tve been here over three 


colleges and universities from all 
over the country. 

The fair is sponsored by the 
New England Association for 
College Admission Counseling 
(NEACAC), which consists of 
area colleges, universities and 
high schools. 

The college fair is one of the 
many programs that NEACAC 
sponsors because it wants “to 
help make college accessible to 
all high school age students,” 
said Gallivan. 

Gallivan also added that all 
colleges in attendance are part of 
ihe association. 


Dartmouth College, in 


Hanover N.H., has sent a repre- 
sentative to the fair for several 
years now, said Julie Dole, 
admissions representative. 


CASH IN ON GOOD GRADES. 





years now, and I feel pretty safe 
on this campus,” Brooks said. 
Some students do see a need 
for the program, but do not want 
to participate in it themselves. 
“I’m not interested in volun- 
teering, but I think it’s a good 
idea,” said freshman Brad Rosa. 
Sabetta is now looking into 
options as to how to attract work- 
ers if and when the program is set 
up. 
Sabetta met with Peter 
Soons, director of Security, to 
discuss how the program will be 


Coming to the fair is a great 
opportunity for schools to 
increase interest among the stu- 
dents int area high school stu- 
dents, Dole said. 

High school junior Jeremy 
Chamberlin from Northfield, Vt., 
came to the fair to see what col- 
leges and universities have to 
offer. 

Chamberlin was especially 
interested in getting information 
about financial aid packages, 
housing and school sizes. 

At the fair students often ask 
about the study abroad programs, 
said Michele Justice, representa- 


tive from Siena College in New 


York. 
Parents, on the other hand, 


worry about the job opportunities 


after graduation, she said. 


run. 

Although Security does cur- 
rently provide escorts for stu- 
dents who call, it is not in the 
same capacity that the service 
would, Sabetta said. 

“The new service would 
focus entirely on escorts,” he 
said. 

According to Soons, “The 
requests being made at this time 
are not taxing on our officers. 

“But, in the interest of pro- 
moting safety and crime preven- 
tion, it makes sense for us to offer 


Internships are another ques- 
tion students and parents address, 
said Amy Heald, admission rep- 
resentative of Trinity College in 
Burlington. 

The college fair, according 
to Heald, is an opportunity to 
meet with students who already 
have contacted the school. 

Heald said coming to the fair 
provides colleges with a chance 
to attract a specialized group of 
students who know that they are 
interested in attending a Catholic 
women’s college. 

“This program brings institu- 
tions from all over the country 


here to our own backyard hoping } 





this service in a more formalized 
way.” 

Soons said that he has 
received some funding for the 
program through the Security 
budget, but not enough to pay 
students to work as escorts. 

The escort service needs 
“twenty to thirty people who are 
willing to give us five or six 
hours one night a week,” Soons 
said. 

It is his hope that “people 
feel compelled to volunteer their 
time to provide a safer campus.” 


for the area’s 


| 
















best selection | 


that interested students will real- "= 


ize the many possibilities they 
have available to them,” Gallivan 
said. 














If you're a freshman or 
sophomore with good 
grades,apply now for a 
three-year or two-year 
scholarship from Army 
ROTC. Army ROTC 
scholarships pay 























tuition, most books and 
fees, plus $150 per school 
month. They also pay off 
with leadership experi- 
ence and officer creden- 
tials impressive to 
future employers. 


ARMY ROTC 
THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 

Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966. 
Or stop by the ROTC offices at 128 University Heights 
on the UVM campus. 

















Student passes available 10 anyone enrolled as 4 fall tane stadent at 4 | 
ee 4 
CUED fer the 1997-1998 Season 


Mad River passholders may ski at Jay Peak and Smugglers’ Notch 
for '/2 price any day the pass is valid, excluding holiday periods. 


Ski Mad Miver Gien for ERE 


Become a Campus representative for Mad River Glen. 
Sell passes to your friends and earn points to ski for free. Call 
to find out more. 


For more information, call 802-496-3551 
www.madriverglen.com 





















By Bob Gates 
Staff Writer 


Students joined with faculty, staff and 
other guests for the 12th annual academic 
convocation on Friday, Sept. 26. 

Faculty members were recognized for 
the promotions received this year, and 
three others were honored with prestigious 
awards. 

The three major awards were the 
Joanne Rathgeb Teaching Award, the 
Scholarship and Artistic Achievement 
Award and the Norbert A. Kuntz Service 
Award. 

Robert P. Kenny, interim Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, was the 
master of ceremonies for the occaison. 

About 50 students were in attendance 
at the convocation, although the adminis- 
tration cancelled all classes after 3 p.m. to 
encourage student attendance. 

Professors were outfitted in various 
colored robes, from traditional black, to 
blue and orange. 

Professors recognized for promotions 
included: George Dameron of the history 
department; Dr. Ronald Miller of psychol- 
ogy; Dr. Zsuzsanna Kadas of mathematics; 
Dr. Ronald Begley of classics; Dr. Richard 
Kujawa of geography and economics; Dr. 
Marta Umanzor of modern languages, Dr. 
Robert Neimi of English; Dr. Carole 
Parker of business administration; and 
Dennis Voight of business and accounting. 

Several professors were then recog- 
nized as “professor emeritus,” meaning 








s 


Dr. Daniel J. Bean was recognized for 
‘his 29 years as a biology professor and 


Make an 
appo 


they have retired from. St. Michael’s- 
Irinvolve otteve dom-'’ 


intment s 
call today! 
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Professors recognized at annual academic convocation 


being a two-time recipient of the Norbert 
Kuntz Service Award. 

Fred Mahr also was named professor 
emeritus. 

He was recognized for his service to 
St. Michael’s since 1960 as chairman of 
both the sociology and anthropology 
departments. 

Former fine arts chair Donald 
Rathgeb received his status as a professor 
emeritus after years of service to the the- 
ater department, with his wife Joanne. 

The present chair Paul LeClair 
referred to the couple as “The Rathgeb 
Experience.” 

As last year’s recipient, Bean present- 
ed this year’s Norbert A. Kuntz Service 
award to John Carvellas. 

Carvellas, who served as chairman of 
the economics department for eight years 
has “served selflessly” at St. Michael’s 
since his arrival since 1974, Bean said. 

The Scholarship and _ Artistic 
Achievements Award was presented by 
William Grover, the 1996 recipient, to 
music professor William Tortolano. 

Grover said that Tortolano “has 
brought musical beauty to the college.” 

Journalism professor Dianne Lynch 
was awarded the Joanne Rathgeb Teaching 
Award. ; 

Last year’s recipient, Reverend 
Joseph McLaughlin, S.S.E., presented the 
award. 

McLaughlin said Lynch has been 
nationally recognized for her revision of 
the journalism curriculum. He also cited 


her tireless revision of classes and student- 


centered philosophy... avi 


~ ©*Many students in.attendance rose and 


gave Lynch a standing ovation when the 
honor was announced. 
Director of Multicultural Affairs Dr. 






Come and experience a 
thrill of a lifetime! 
Open 7 Days a Week, 9am Until Sunset! 


02-SKY-DIVE 
802) 759-3483 Master Card 


Dorothy Williams introduced keynote 
speaker, J.L. Chestnut, Jr. to the crowd. 

Chestnut, a southern civil rights attor- 
ney, worked during the 1960s civil rights 
leaders such as the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr., Malcolm X, Lyndon Johnson, 
and George McGovern. 

Chestnut’s speech was entitled 
“Martin, Malcolm, Lyndon and George: A 
Civil Rights Legacy.’ 

Following Chestnut’s address, the St. 
Michael’s College Chorale performed, 
singing “Where Armies Scourge the 
Countryside,” and “Lord of the Dance.” 

Tortolano took to the stage again to 
direct the chorale. 

VanderHeyden gave the convocation 
address. 

VanderHeyden spoke of _ the 
Edmundite heritage and their strong “com- 
mitment to social justice.” 

The convocation concluded with a 
benediction by Reverend Joseph Hart, 
S.S.E. 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Rathgeb receives Professor Emeritus status 





Vermont Skydiving 
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Campus switches from switchboard to dialing 3333 | 


By Nick LeBel 
Staff Writer 


Last year, the switchboard 
was so busy with calls that it 
could take up to 16 rings for the 
operator to pick up, said Peter 
Soons, director of Safety and 
Security. 

“TWith x3333] the operators 
are free to do the services they 
need to do more efficiently,” said 
Soons, who is also supervisor of 
telephone and dispatch services. 

With the new system the col- 
lege has, students dial extension 
3333, type in the name of person 
they are trying to reach and are 
automatically connected to that 
person’s line. 


‘Interactive 


By Alyson LaFreniere and 
Brendan Feeney 
Staff Writers 


“There is no science in race; 
it is fiction,” said the Rev. 
Clarence Williams, director of 
the Institute for Racial Healing in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“In fact, there is more of a 
difference within our fictional 
races than between the races.” 

Williams spoke about recov- 


ering from everyday racism in. 


McCarthy Arts center Monday 
night as part of St. Michael’s 
year-long series on race educa- 
tion. 

Instead of giving a lecture, 
Williams called his presentation 


With the old system, there 
were too many calls from stu- 
dents asking for on-campus num- 
bers, Soons said. Operators were 
kept from doing their job of 
answering calls from off campus 
and all security, fire, rescue, 
alarm and radio calls, Soons said. 

Currently, if students call the 
switchboard to get a phone num- 
ber, they are transferred directly 
to x3333. If they can’t reach the 
person this way, Student Life will 
call the person whose number is 
in question, telling them someone 
is trying to reach them. 

One of the main complaints 
about x3333 is that it takes too 
long to go through, since the 
electronic operator spells out the 


name. To avoid this, Laura 
Bosquette, director of 
Information Technology, advises 





students to record their name on 
their voice mail. 

Bosquette has posted direc- 
tions on how to leave a name in 
voice mail on Channel 4. 


Bosquette pointed out that anoth- 
er problem is if students switch 
phone jacks and fail to notify 
Student Life, x3333 will connect 
callers to the original phone num- 
ber. 

Bosquette stresses the need 
for students to notify Student Life 
of any phone jack changes, 
because until Student Life is noti- 
fied, Information Technology 
cannot change the number. 

Another problem is if a stu- 
dent doesn’t know how to spell 
the last name of the person they 
are trying to reach, there is no 
way to use x3333. 

Also, the switchboard refus- 
es to give out student numbers, 
Soons said. 


’ 

According to Student Life 
they have no plans to put out a 
written phone directory. They 
will post the directory in the pubs 
lic file on Mikenet. 

“I think that they should 
offer a directory,” said sopho- i 
more Brian Schmidt. “But, as of 
now, I think it [3333] is a good © 
alternative.” 

“It’s been very helpful, and I | 
think it’s great that all you have — 
to do is call up and reach the per- 
son you want,” said freshman 
Mandy Puskas. “Right now, it’s 
better for me than a phone book 
because it’s so much easier for 
me to just dial x3333.” 


eo. 


workshop’ challenges students, faculty and staff 


an “interactive workshop.” He 
led the audience in a series of 
activities designed to prove how 
our values are formed while 
keeping the floor open for ques- 
tions and discussions. 

“People are afraid to talk 
about things that are not to be 
talked about or things they are 
ignorant about,” Williams said. 

His focus was on the FIG 
(fear, ignorance, guilt) complex, 
hegemony, and its effect on soci- 
_ety. The FIG complex is a cycle 


that many people go through. © 


First, one is fearful of the 
unknown, which leads to igno- 
rance. 

If you are ignorant of some- 
thing or someone, you act as if 


you are guilty for the way that 
you feel even if you are not 
always conscious of it. 

The most important way to 
break the cycle is to talk about 
the issues. 

As Williams explained this 
concept, he commented on how 
“glad he was to see so many peo- 
ple there to break their FIG com- 
plexes.” 

Williams discussed hegemo- 
ny, a predominant influence or 
authority over others. 

“There is a dominant class of 
people that frames society for the 
lesser classes,” he said. “They 
dictate what becomes reality by 
consent of the community.” 

Everything we think, hear 


and say is translated through the 
hegemonic process and we inter- 
pret it by the values of the domi- 
nant culture in our society, he 
said. 

Williams said paradigms are 
what shapes our minds and allow 
the cultural norms of society to 
be placed upon us. Paradigms 
teach us to practice and assume 
things, such as racism, without 
even understanding why, 
Williams said. 

“Racism,” Williams said, “is 
an ongoing fiction. Recovering 
from our everyday racism is a 
long and painful process that 
involves coming to terms with 
our prejudices, and learning to 
accept the truth, he said. 


When asked what St. 
Michael’s can do to promote — 
diversity, Williams said the first . 
step is to establish racism recov- 
ery support groups, for both the 
white and non-white community. 

Williams said in order to 
recover from our everyday 
racism, we must learn new ways 
to think about things, especially 


those which breed prejudice. 
Student response to the 
workshop was positive. 


Sophomore Jessica Decker said, 
“I enjoyed. 

workshop because he did not 
preach or lecture down to us. He 
provided us with ways to combat 
racism and better understand our: 


selves.” 
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Civil rights activist recounts his struggles for equality 
Attorney J.L Chestnut, Jr. worked alongside Martin Luther King, Jr., and Malcolm X 


By Carrie Simonelli 
News Editor 


St. Michael’s College awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree to a 
lawyer and civil rights activist who 
worked with Malcolm X and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

An attorney in Selma, Ala., J.L 
Chestnut, Jr. addressed the crowd of facul- 
ty and students at the 12th Annual 
Academic Convocation on Sept. 26. 

Chestnut spoke of his experiences in 
the south during the civil rights movement. 

Before the speech, Director of 
Edmundite Campus Ministry Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, S.S.E., said Chestnut would 
bring “a sense of history” to St. Michael’s. 

Members of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity first got a chance to meet Chestnut 
during a volunteer trip through the 
M.O.V.E. office to Selma, Ala., Williams 
said. 

A number of Edmundite priests were 
very active in the civil rights struggle and 
knew Chestnut personally, Cronogue said. 
“The trustees felt that struggling with the 
issues of racism was part of the Edmundite 
heritage, and could be part of the St. 
Michael’s heritage,” he said. 

“He was an African American who 
was involved in a special moment in our 
country,” Cronogue said. 

“His savvy, insight and drive have 
made him a leader in shaping the move- 


ment,” said Dr. Dorothy Williams, director 
of Multicultural Affairs, in presenting the 
speaker to the crowd. 

“He is the living embodiment of Dr. 
King’s legacy of equality in our nation,” 
Williams said. 

Chestnut’s activism began on April 
20, 1959, when he was the first African 
American licensed by the state of 
Alabama to practice law. 

“These were tense and dangerous 
times, particularly in Alabama and 
Mississippi, “ Chestnut said. “Fear and 
repression blanketed the region like a sec- 
ond, but ominous atmosphere.” 

Chestnut lived in the south during a 
time when segregation was a dominant 
force. There were separate black and white 
schools, churches, and rest rooms, he said. 
“A black woman couldn’t try on a dress at 
a store.” 

Chestnut’s struggles for equal rights 
took him all the way to Washington, D.C. 
After Johnson’s election to the Presidency 
in 1964, Chestnut traveled to the White 
House. Chestnut, King and others pushed 
for civil rights legislation. 

According to Chestnut, Johnson said 
‘the country won’t stand for two civil 
rights laws in two years.’ 

Johnson’s response strengthened the 
protests in the south. 

“At one point, every major civil rights 
leader in America was in jail in Selma at 
the same time,” Chestnut said. 

The events in the civil rights struggle 


culminated on Bloody Sunday in March of 
1965, Chestnut said. People marching in 
support equality were ordered to turn 
around by 300 state troopers. 

“Instead they knelt and began to 
pray,” Chestnut said, “and they were bru- 
tally attacked.” The crowd was hushed as 
Chestnut recounted the events. 

“The needless, bloody brutality that I 
saw that day surpassed anything I saw in 
the Army,” he said. “Horses ran over peo- 
ple to the sound of cracking ribs and crack- 
ing limbs. Blood and tear gas was every- 
where. 

“Tt was the worst day of my life,” 
Chestnut said. “It was the day I lost faith in 
America and the human race. I didn’t think 
America could be saved. I didn’t think 
white people were worth saving.” 

Bloody Sunday began an influx of 
northerners into the south to participate in 
the civil rights movement. 

“I believed then and now that real 
democracy is possible, even probable, but 
not inevitable,” Chestnut said. 

“The civil rights legacy helped mold a 
national conscience and change the racial 
landscape in America,” Chestnut said. 

Chestnut compared the progress of 
civil rights activists to a water glass. “It 
can be summed up in the subject of 
whether it’s half full or half empty,” he 
said. 

Student reaction to the speech was 
positive. “I thought it was fascinating to 
see and hear from someone who was actu- 


ally there. It brings the civil rights move- 
ment alive,” said junior Chris Dailey. 


Chestnut is the co-author of his auto- 
biography, Black in Selma, which is now 
under contract for a screenplay. 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Attorney and civil rights J.L. Chestnut, Jr. 
addresses the crowd at the convocation. 


Students claim University of Texas professor made racist remarks 


By Colleen De Baise 
College Press Service 


AUSTIN, Texas-- A law school pro- 
fessor’s remarks on race and achievement 
have prompted criticism and calls for his 
resignation from the University of Texas- 
Austin. 

The professor, Lino Graglia, touched 
off the controversy when he told a news 
conference Sept. 11 that black and 
Hispanic students cannot compete acade- 
mically with whites at selective institu- 
tions. 

“These cultures do not encourage 
achievement,” he said. “Failure is not 
looked upon with disgrace.” 

Graglia made remarks as the honorary 
co-chair of Students for Equal 
Opportunity, a new campus group that 
supports the 1996 Hopwood court ruling 
ending affirmative action at Texas univer- 
sities. 

Reaction to his comments was imme- 
diate. Chancellor William H. Cunningham 
issued a statement, calling Graglia’s com- 
ments “an insult to the thousands of minor- 
ity students and alumni associated with the 


University of Texas system.” 

Minority state lawmakers called for 
his resignation. State Sen. Gonzalo 
Barrientos, D- Austin, told a press confer- 
ence at the Hispanic CHamber of 
Commerce that Graglia’s comments could 
hurt minority enrollment at the university. 

“J don’t know this man’s mind, but I 
think he should take under consideration 
what his commentary could do,” 
Barrientos said. 

“T have a feeling that people all over 
the state are going to be saying, ‘Don’t go 
to the University of Texas.’” 

The Texas Association of Mexican 
American CHambers of COmmerce also 
demanded Graglia’s resignation. 

“Tt is no secret that Hispanics and 
African Americans score lower than 
whites on standardized tests,” the group 
said “But this has nothing to do with intel- 
lectual inferiority. 

“Tt is the result of historically under- 
funded public schools... It is the result of 
years of exclusion from the learning envi- 
ronment and this is a problem that still 
exists today.” 

Graglia has defended his comments 


E-mail prompts federal hate-crime charges 


By the College Press Service 


IRVINE, Calif.- A federal judge has 
ruled that proescutors can proceed with 
thier case against a former Univeristy of 
California- Irvine student who allegedly 
sent vulgar computer messages to Asian- 
American students. 

The case against Richard Machado, 
19, marks the first prosecution of hate e- 
mail to be tried in federal court. 

Machado, who is Hispanic, was 
indicted last November for alledgedly 


sending an e-mail to about 60 Asian stu- 
dents at UC-Irvive, blaming them for all 
crimes on campus. 

The message demanded that they 
leave the university or “I personally will 
make it my life career to find and kill every 
one of you personally.” 

About half of UC- Irvine’s 17,000 stu- 
dents are of Asian descent. 

Machado, who was enrolled at UC- 
Irvine until last spring, is charged with 10 
federal hate-crimes charges. 

If convicted, he could face 10 years in 
jail or up to a $1 million fine. 


and says he has no plans to resign. After 
meeting with UT leaders, he agreed to 
issue a statement letting minorities know 
that they are welcome at the university. 

Controversy is nothing new to the 67- 
year-old tenured professor. IN 1986, for- 
mer President Ronald Regan rejected his 
proposed nomination to the 5th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals because of his 
outspoken remarks on affirmative action 
and busing for integration. 

Many professors say they support 
Graglia’s free speech rights although they 
do not agree with his remarks. 

Three black student leaders, however, 
have filed a racial harrassment complaint 
against Graglia, saying his remarks caused 
severe “emotional distress.” 

The university is investigating the 
complaints to see whether Graglia treats 
minority students differently that whites. 
To date, there is no evidence that he does, 
said the UT interim president Peter Flawn, 
who met with Graglia following the com- 
ments. 

Students for Access and Opportunity, 
a new student group, organized a rally to 
urge UT officials to step up their efforts to 


maintain diversity on campus. 

The rally will feature a speech by Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, who denounced Graglia’s 
comments as “fascist idealogy.” 

Student organizers, who said they 
hope 1,000 people will attend the rally, 
announced that they would unveil a 10- 
point plan for diversity that includes 
reforms in admission, retention and schol- 
arship policies. 

Graglia’s comments should not be the 
focus of the rally, said Bobby Garza, a 
senior and SAO organizer. 

“With the rally, we should be able to 
direct the energy into something a little 
more positive and a lot less reactionary,” 
he said. “ 

What we’re coming out with is a plan 
that would ahcive a higher quality of edu- 
cation through the diversity of students, 
faculty and administrators.” 

At the rally, the group plans to ask the 
state Board of Regents to discuss its 10- 
point plan at an open meeting. 

“T feel like it is our responsibility as 
students here at the university to protect 
the interests of students who aren’t yet 
here,” Graza said. 
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Obsceneties, hate-speech 
continue despite efforts 


Three weeks ago, we questioned whether the diversity rally, 
“United We Speak,” would make a difference or whether students 
would continue to live in a community in which many feel uncom- 
fortable. 

Only five days after the rally, sexist, degrading and homophobic 
remarks were written on dry erase boards on several doors in Lyons 
Hall. 

It is discouraging that four weeks into the semester the college 
community already has to deal with such hatred. It is too bad that first- 
year students have to be subjected to this type of environment when 
they are still trying to make the transition into college life. 

At the rally, chairperson of the Ally group, senior Sue Wilson, 
stated that she is a lesbian. Wilson is the resident assistant on one of 
the floors that was targeted. Although these actions may not have been 
a direct result of Wilson’s speech, it seems as though she has been 
punished for being courageous and open in a society where her sexu- 
al preference is often not respected and/or accepted. 

What is wrong with the individual(s) who wrote these hateful 
comments? Are they completely uneducated and unfeeling? What 
kind of coward can hide behind a dry erase marker? If the individ- 
ual(s) has a problem with sexism and homophobia, they should come 
forward and be willing to discuss their opinions. Scrawling hurtful 
comments on a marker board will not help the situation. 

The administration took immediate action by calling for the crim- 
inal(s) to be expelled by the president or brought before the Judicial 
Review Board for suspension or dismissal, according to the e-mail 
sent by Dean of Students Michael Samara. 

Last week President Marc vanderHeyden addressed this incident 
and said that any of us could be the next victim and we should be able 
to identify with the victim. We are all victimized individually and as 
a St. Michael’s College community when an incident like this occurs. 

So what can be done now? 

Do people have to be force-fed the notion that hate-speech will 
not be tolerated? That of course won’t solve anything. People have to 
be honest about their beliefs in a mature manor so that they can be dis- 
cussed like grown-ups instead of hiding behind unattributed com- 
ments. 

We could all learn a lesson from Wilson’s openness and honesty. 
Knowing that there are people out there who judge her because of her 
sexual preference she is able to hold her head high and say, 
“Whenever an incident like this happens, we can’t forget all of the 
positive things that have happened. We can’t give up.” 


The Defender 
mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
campus newspapers at St. Michael’s College. We will cover the 
issues, events, people and interests of the campus. We have a 
responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair, accurate and objec- 
tive manner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to pro- 
vide all readers with a window to the entire college community. 

It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. 

We welcome constructive criticism, peer involvement and 
your responses to articles. 


“Women’s Caucus’ urges 
community to speak out 


The Women’s Caucus, an 
organization of women employ- 
ees at St. Michael’s, wants to 


tive educational community. 
The Women’s Caucus reach- 
es out in empathy to those 





explain why we think what was 
done in Lyons Hall last week was 
wrong. 

While obscene graffiti and 
lewd pictures may seem like 
pranks to some, in fact such acts 
of hatred have stolen, at least 
temporarily, the sense of person- 
al freedom and safety of those 
women targeted. In fact, such 
acts affect all women on this 
campus, threatening the freedom 
and safety essential to an effec- 


women in Lyons who were tar- 
gets of these acts. But we also 
reach out to those who commit- 
ted these acts, in the hope that 
they will have the courage to 
seek the education that will help 
them understand the harm 
they’ve done. 

We encourage everyone on 
campus to speak out now against 
sexism, homophobia, intolerance 
and hatred of all kinds. 

* The Women’s Caucus 


Point to pon er 


“No person is 
your friend 
who demands 
your silence or 
denies your 
right to grow.” 


«Alice Walker 
Author 





By Sue Wilson 


On Tuesday, Sept. 23, just 
five days after the “United We 
Speak” rally was held on the 
library lawn, someone wrote sex- 
ist, demeaning and homophobic 
graffiti on the doors and bulletin 
boards of Lyons Hall. This was 
very disheartening for me and for 
many other people who were 
involved in the rally. It was also 
very offensive to the women of 
Lyons Hall, especially to those 
who had graffiti written on their 
doors. 

It was an act of disrespect, 
ignorance and cowardice. 








Journalism Professor Dianne Lynch, awarded the Joanne Rathgeb 
teaching award, proves that St. Michael’s Convocation can be fun. 
Photo by Marianne Mylod 


Student won't be silent after hateful act 


It was disrespectful to the 
women of Lyons Hall, to the 
Residence Life staff, to the peo- 
ple who had been involved in the 
rally and to the entire campus 
community. 

It was an ignorant act 
because the person who did it 
must have assumed that their 
actions would not affect many 
people or worse yet, that their 
actions were not harmful at all. It 
was an act of cowardice because 
the person who did this could not 
talk with someone face to face 
about how they felt and what 
they believed; instead they 
scrawled crude graffiti on peo- 
ple’s doors in the middle of the 
night. 


My personal emotions on 


this incident have ranged from 
sadness to confusion to outright 
anger and finally to determina- 
tion. You see, I am all the more 
determined now to speak out 
even more on issues of sexism 
and homophobia. This incident is 


yet another example of why we 
need education and communica- 
tion on tolerance and understand- 
ing of diversity. I will not be 
silent. 

To the person who wrote this 
graffiti: Know that you hurt 
many people. Know that you will 
not silence people with your hate. 
Know that your disrespect and 
harmful behavior will not be tol- 
erated. 

Also know that, if you can 
summon the courage, there are 
groups on campus to which you 
can air your views in a more pro- 
ductive and positive manner. You 
can contact the M.A.S.H. (Men 


Against Sexual Harassment) — 


theme house about the proper 
ways to communicate with 
women and you can contact the 
Ally group about he proper way 
to communicate with gay, lesbian 
and bisexual people. 

Otherwise, this campus com- 
munity does not want to hear or 
see your hateful behavior. 


Words can hurt, choose them carefully 


The word schizophrenia has 
been used in our classrooms to 
describe such things as hypocrisy 
in students’ actions here and 
downtown, great dichotomies 
between the Gospel of John and 
the Book of Revelation and the 
study of art and architecture as a 
curriculum choice. 

Even the malfunction of a 
slide projector was described by 
a professor as “schitzo.” How 
unfortunate these word choices 
are! How like graffiti on the 
minds and chalkboards of this 
school these word choices are! 
This kind of word usage con- 
tributes to much of the stigma 
wrongly associated with mental 
illness. The person with serious 
mental illness often has a more 
difficult time battling the perva- 
sive stigma of mental illness than 
the medical symptoms of the dis- 
ease. 

Just recently, the Bulletin of 
the School of International 
Studies (SIS) has used the words 
“loony” and “lunatic” introduc- 
ing them as neutral terms to our 
community. The pejorative con- 
notation and the insulting slang 
use of these words were not made 
explicit to the reader, many of 


whom are studying English as a 
second language. This is a great 
disservice not only to internation- 
al students and persons with 
mental illness, but to us all 
because it spreads a creeping 
prejudice about mental illness. In 
that way it hurts us all. I see this 
as a great failure in the kind and 
charitable use of words in our 
college’s publications. Indeed, 
this word choice actively con- 
tributed to the stigma wrongly 
associated with mental illness. 
Words cannot be taken back. 
However, I am assured by 
Beverly Colston, an editor of the 
bulletin, that she will make an 
addition to this week’s bulletin 
explaining the words “loony” and 
“lunatic” as insults. I have 
resigned my post in the Student 
Association as an International 
Student Affairs Committee mem- 
ber in protest of this kind of lan- 
guage use. 

Dr. (David) Landers has 
addressed the need for more care- 
ful use of language in reference 
to mental illness in his classes 
and in new faculty orientation. I 
am forever grateful to him for his 
civic responsibility . I strongly 
urge all faculty and staff not to 


use words that contribute to the 
pervasive and undue stigma of 
people with mental illness. 

I again strongly urge the 
President of this college to take 
more concrete action in the train- 
ing of all faculty and staff in 


regards to this issue of verbal — 


abuse in the classroom. I told 
this campus I was gay inthe rally 
as well. We would not tolerate 
racial slurs, homophobic utter-— 
ances or any other offensive lan- — 
guage. Why is the person with — 
mental illness left behind in our 
prohibition on hate? The time for 
change is now. It is not so fara 
jump from “loony” in our SIS 
bulletin to homophobic graffiti in 
the halls. If you encourage one 
form of verbal abuse, you open 
us up to them all. 

I have bipolar disorder or 
manic depression. Bipolar dis- 
prder, a neuro-biological brain 
disease, is different than depres- 
sion. I realize that in my brief 
speech this distinction was not 
clear to many people. Thank you 
ever so much for your coverage 
of the rally. 

*Randy Orso, class of ‘98 
and language sensitivity pro- 
gram lobbyist 
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Jacques appointed director of Health Services 


R.N. specializes in women’s health, adult medicine, preventive care 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Staff Writer 


With plans to put more 
emphasis on “wellness as 
opposed to illness,’ Susan 
Jacques, R.N., was named St. 
Michael’s new Director of Health 
Services on Sept. 8. Jacques 
replaces Sonia Kiska, who had 
served in Health Services at St. 
Michael's for eight years and now 
works as the Director of Health 
Services for Skidmore College. 

Jacques is upbeat about the 
changes taking place this year. 
"We're excited to get out and pro- 
mote some things that will help 
people stay well, instead of just 
taking care of people who are 
sick", Jacques said. 

About half of her time will 





Photo by Theresa Coyne 
Newly appointed Director of Health Services Susan Jacques, R.N., 
examines a St. Michael’s student. 
be spent working directly with 
students, while the other half will 
be spent on administrative duties. 
Jacques earned her bache- 


lor’s degree in nursing at the 
University of Virginia and her 
masters at the University of 
Maryland. She has worked as a 


Liquor inspector visits campus, 
making legal IDs easier to get 


By Annie Cressey 
Staff Writer 


As most of us out-of-staters 
have found out the hard way, in 


_ order to purchase alcohol in the 


=~” 


“Ss giaev'’ overrwr"™ 


_ state of Vermont, a state liquor 


ID, a passport, a military ID or a 
Vermont license is required. 

An out-of-state license is not 
considered proper proof of ID 
and getting a Vermont liquor ID 
can take anywhere from two 
weeks to three months, according 
to a Beverage Warehouse 
employee. 

But for students 21 or older 
at St. Michael's, the process of 
obtaining a Vermont liquor ID 
was made a little easier. On Sept. 


18, Vermont's liquor inspector, 


Karen Baines, came to the 
Rathskellar i in Alliot Hall so stu- 


Family Owned & : Openieg Since 19 1965 
75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 


State of Vermont 


Department of 
Liquor Control 


dents could apply for their 
Vermont ID. 

"It was a one shot deal to 
make it easy for the St. Michael's 
students to get an ID," Baines 
said. 

Those 21-year-olds and 
those within 10 days of turning 
21 were welcome to apply for 
the state-required ID for a fee of 
$10, half going toward the photo 





802-862-0656 * 1-800- 649.0656 


FACULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...613.95 _ 
* 10% discount on all repairs 


with student I. ee 


* Located i in ein 
ner of Bank St. aia 


»* Complete Aitemative Service - 


on ae cor- | 
Winooski Ave. | 


© 24 hr. Towing Service, AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including ‘MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available | 





price and the other half going to 
Baines for her services. 

"Approximately 100 stu- 
dents came to the Rat . . . to apply 
for ID's," said Meredith Beaton, 
the senior class president who 
arranged for Baines to come to 
campus. 

For those who did not attend, 
getting an ID is a little more labo- 
rious process. 

Applicants have to go to a 
liquor agency with $5 and a birth 
certificate and fill out the applica- 
tion. 

The application is then sent 
to the main office of the liquor 
control department in Montpelier 
and then to an investigator. 

The investigator then 
reviews the application and 
meets with the applicant to verify 
the information. Once it is 
approved, the ID is sent back to 
the agency it was originally sent 
from, where it can be picked up. 

"The liquor agencies provide 
the opportunity for students to get 
them," said Baines. "There are 
some in Winooski, Burlington, 
South Burlington and so on." 

The state of Vermont has this 
ID policy because the ages of 
people buying liquor is always 
questionable, said a representa- 
tive from the Vermont liquor 
department. 

Having an ID lessens the 
complications of selling alcohol 
to minors, said the representative. 

Cashiers in the area say that 
people get quite frustrated and 
tend to take it out on them when 
they refuse an out of state license. 

"It gets ugly,” a Pearl Street 
Beverage employee said. “I've 
had to call the cops more than 
once.” 

“They call me nasty names,” 
the employee said. “They take it 
out on me when I'm just working 
here. I didn't make the law." 


nurse practitioner for 15 years, 
the last three at St. Michael's. 

Before coming to the col- 
lege, she spent two years work- 
ing at the Planned Parenthood 
office in Burlington. Her special- 
ties are women's health and adult 
medicine. 

In keeping with her empha- 
sis on wellness, Jacques wants to 
remind people to get their hepati- 
tis B and flu 
Predicting a “big season for flu 
again this year,” Jacques said that 
many college-aged students have 
missed the vaccine which is rec- 
ommended by both the American 
College Health Association and 
the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Students can get the 
vaccine at Health Services. 

Health Services is staffed by 


vaccinations. 





both full- and part- time employ- 
ees including Jacques, two nurse 
practitioners, four nurses and a 
physician. They are open 
Monday through Thursday from 
8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., 
8 am. to 6 p.m and weekends 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.. 

Students do 
make appointments, though they 
are recommended if you need a 
physical. All visits are free to St. 
Michael's students, though some 
charges may be incurred through 
outside lab work. Health Services 
can be reached at ext. 2234. 


**SPRING BREAK... 


Friday from 


not need to 


*Take 2°** 


Organize Small Group! Sell 15, 
Take 2 free. Jamaica,Cancun, 


Bahamas, Florida, Barbados, Padre. 
Free Parties, Eats, Drinks. 
SunSplash Tours 1-800-426-7710 


Rd, South Burlington VT. 05403 


7 days a week 
Thur: 1144} am - 1030 pm 
- Sate 10 am - 100 pm 


la Accept Moe Credit Cords 
Cartificote Avcilable ~ 





Write or take photos 
for The Defender, and 
see your name in print! 
Come to Bergeron 114 
_ Thursdays at 6 p.m., 





and join our award- — 


- winning team. 
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IRIBLAVIPIOIRIES 





Cold weather, shmold shmeather 


Local organizations offer autumn activities that can beat those chilly-weather blues 





By Megan St. Peter 
Staff Writer 


Maybe shorts-wearing weather is over for 1997, and 
maybe playing frisbee on the 300s is not as fun when you 
can see your breath. But between now and the ski season, 
there is a lot more to do than watching to see who wins the 
‘showcase showdown’ on “The Price is Right.” Many 
organizations offer outdoor activities like hiking, sailing 
and.apple-picking during the fall season. 

Two of the most prominent activity organizers are 
Burlington Parks and Recreation and St. Michael’s 
College. BPR offers several outdoor and indoor activities. 
BPR’s rock climbing class for beginners and intermedi- 
ates to learn roping techniques will be held at Lake 
Dunmore’s State Park, the Falls of Llana and will be held 


by experienced rock climbing instructors. The class will 


take place on Sun., Oct. 5. : 

To help active Vermonters get into the Halloween 
mood, BPR has planned the Halloween Howl, a five kilo- 
meter running race on Oct. 27 for people of all ages. 

For those interested in a unique way to spend a fall 
afternoon, BPR also rents sailboats and charter boats for 
use on Lake Champlain. Sailboat renters must be 18 or 
older and are allowed access to the boats from 10a.m. to 
dusk through Oct. 2. 

Docked at the Burlington Community Boathouse are 
four charter boats. The most affordable charter to rent is 
the Spirit of Ethan Allen II, which hosts four cruises daily. 
In addition, the Spirit of Ethan Allen II also offers dinner 
cruises. 

St. Michael’s has organized a wilderness series, 
which includes whitewater rafting on Oct. 5, hiking and 
backpacking on Oct. 3 and 17 and a backpacking trip 
across Lake Champlain to New York and the Adirondacks 
from Oct. 11 to Oct. 14. 

BPR and Queen City Contra are co-sponsors of a 
contra dance series that will take place one Saturday per 
month through December. These sessions include lessons 
for all types of contra dances, as well as live music from 
Vermont and New England musicians. The classes will be 
held at Edmund’s Middle School in Burlington. 

There are many local apple orchards offering com- 
petitive prices for apple-picking, the ever-popular autumn 
activity. Golden Apple Orchard in Charlotte, Hackett’s 


Orchard in South Hero, and Chapin Orchards in Essex 


Junction advertise the best prices for pick your own 
apples and cider. 

Leaf-peepers might be interested in hopping aboard 
the Sugarbush Vermont Express, a passenger train that 
leaves from the Burlington waterfront near the Boathouse, 
and makes stops in Shelburne, Vergennes, and 
Middlebury. This is a great way to view some of the best 
foliage, as well as explore some of the small town life in 
Vermont. Some of the best sights to take in are the 
Shelburne Museum in Shelburne, Button Bay in 





Vergennes and the Sheldon Museum in Middlebury. 

Those who want a jump start on winter might want to 
check out St. Michael’s introduction to winter skills. It is 
a program that provides students with information about 
winter camping and includes a camping trip to New 
Hampshire. 

BPR has adult hockey skills skating classes going on 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening and public skating 
is available at Leddy Park every Tuesday through Friday, 
and Sunday. 
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etzz picks apples 
s by Marianne Mylod. 


at the € 


TFEATUIRIES 


Left: Inside the shop at the Golden Apple 
Orchard. Photo by Marianne Mylod. Above: 
Winds of Ireland charter boat docked at the 
Burlington Community Boathouse. Photo by 
Theresa Coyne. 


Above: Lecal youngsters stop to sniff 
the flowers at Burlington Park and 
Recreation’s Leddy Park. 

Below: Apples for picking at the Golden 
Apple Orchard. 

Photos by Marianne Mylod. 
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By Brian Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


Those of you who have 
looked into my cupboards know 
they are filled with gourmet cof- 
fee, imported pasta, dozens of 
sauces and all kinds of exotic 
cooking ingredients. If you have 
ever looked in my fridge, you 
probably laughed at the five 
pound block of Vermont Cheddar 
sitting amongst dozens of other 
cheeses imported from around 
the world. 

Because raw-milk 
Camembert and French baguette 
are part of my daily diet, I can 
understand why you could call 
mea feed snob» But who can 
blame me whén ‘my family’owns 


Shhh... Movie Buff reveals ‘L.A. 


By Rob O’Brien 
_ Guest Columnist - 
2600] Di 2iSessysi 2S. 
“'T wetit to See the miovié “L:A‘" 
Confidential.” The L.A. does not 
stand for lousy acting. That 
means a lot coming from me, 
because if you have been one of 
the two or three people following 
my column every week, (my 
mom, my dad and my dog use ‘it 
to pee on) you know that I am 
rather critical of people’s acting. 
Maybe it is because I have a 
chip on my shoulder from being 
cut in my eighth grade play titled 
‘Death of a Movie Critique.’ 


CAMPUS LIVING 


Campus Cook and Big Cheese nitpick Culinary Institute 


a gourmet food and cheese shop. 
Could you trust a_ skinny, 
Velveeta eating cheese monger? 


My mom, and The Big f 
Cheese himself (my dad), came [i 
up last weekend and treated my | 
girlfriend and I to a spectacular | 
meal at the NECI (New England f 
Culinary Institute) Commons on } 
in downtown fy 


Church Street 
Burlington. While we were at it, 
we gave the Commons a good 


old-fashioned Wasik family 


review. : 
Although the NECI # 
Commons is a newcomer to the } 


Church Street scene, 


the Inn at Essex where it already 
runs two other restaurants. The 


chefs at all three restaurants are | 


students and teachers of the 


school, as well as the wait staff |e 
(hired help comes in on week- |& 


ends). 
Because the Commons is a 


school striving to teach students |. : 
professionalism, we decided to }, 
give it a very professional nit- |, 


picky test. The following is their 


report card. NECI is definitely }f 
worth all the talk it has been fen 


receiving. 


The story of one man’s 
struggle with watching too many 


movies and “having “nothitig ‘to 


write. about. (It-was an- unrealistic: 
play anyway.) 

I think I still carry a chip on 
my shoulder because people are 
always telling me to use an iron 
to get the ‘ruffles’ off my shirt. 

Anyway, I liked this movie, 
although I did not follow every- 
thing that was going on. (I felt 
like I was in Professor Olgyay’s 
class.) I don’t know why though, 
because I’m_ usually pretty 
focused. 


Pretty bird, pretty, pretty 


it was} 
spawned from the same school at |. 





bird. 

The ‘L.A.’ in the movie 
actually stands for Love to 
Accentuate what happened but it 
is confidential. The movie takes 


place a long time ago and stars 


Confidential’ 





1S Sure 


Kevin Spacey, Russell Crowe, 
Danny Devito, Kim Basinger and 


ma. Guy, Pierce... bet you are asking. ; giyes:the:cop: 


yourself who is this guy Guy © 
Pierce. 

They are all L.A. cops and 
they are trying to investigate 
some homicides (n. hum-e- 
sides). 

But there is a little twist. If 
you saw the movie ‘Copland? it is 
pretty much the exact same idea, 
only difference that there is a bet- 
ter plot, better acting and you 
don’t feel guilty after paying for 
it. 

Danny Devito plays some- 


to be a winner 


one like me, a tabloid journalist 
for ‘Hush, Hush’ magazee Fie. + al 







you. more. but. 
quiet. 

If you’re ready to go s see a 
decent action backstabbing saga, 
rent ‘Predator.’ No, this movie is 
a good bet. 

I heard ‘In and Out’ is a good 
movie but I think I would get 
myself in a little bit of trouble 
reviewing that one. 

This is serious stuff from the 
‘Movie Buff.’ Until next time, 
this is Rob O’Brien wasting his 
time so you can save a dime. 





a WEDNESDAY 


SMC: Peace Corps Presentation: infor- 


Presentation by Paul Rogat Loeb: 
Generation at the Crossroads. 7p.m. 


McCarthy Arts Center 


@ «= 





MONDAT 


Flynn Theatre: Miriam Makeba - a 
legendary vocalist from South Africa. 
7:30 p.m. 863-5966 


SMC:Recruiting for Mutual of Omaha - 
interested in a career in the insurance and 
financial services industry? 


SMC: A Spanish Retreat - a spiritual 
retreat in Spanish at St. Anne’s Shrine in 


mation on volunteer opportunities 
around the world. Alliot Lobby 11:30- 


1:15 p.m. Isle La Motte, Vt. <n ; 
: : 5 tudent Resource Center; 654-2547 
sare Sie ne eee Club Toast: Disco Dance Party. No miles! cerns tare 


cover. 660-2088 Club Toast: Pavement; $12. 660-2088 


International Coffee Hour at 3:15 at St. 
Edmund’s Lobby 

Library workshop on ‘Getting started on 
your research papers: Using Electronic 
Indexes and Fulltext Databases 2:30 
p-m. Durrick 148 


The Rock Sampler - a one day introduc- 
tion to the sport of rock climbing. $20; 
654-2614 


Club Metronome: Orange Factory - record- 
ing for a live CD at 9 p.m. $3 865-4563 


FRIDAY 





SMC: Library workshop on ‘Using 
WWW Search Engines: AltaVista, 
Excite’ 

2:30 p.m. Jeanmarie 140 


SUNDAY 





TUESDAY 


Club Toast: Pansey Division/Lindy 
Pear $5; 660-2088 


SMC: Whitewater Rafting $35; 
654-2614 


SMC: Resume workshop at Alliot Vermont 


Club Metronome: Son Volt/The Apples 
Room at.12 p.m. 


in Stereo 7p.m. $15; 865-4563 Club Toast: Joseph Hill & Culture. 


$12; 660-2088 Organ Concert ‘Organ Power In a Great U.S. Marine Corps - information on the 
Space’ by Dr. William Tortolano. 3 p.m. benefits of joining the Marine Corps. 
y) THURSDAY Club Metronome: Wide Wail/ The SMC Chapel 654-2535 Student Resource Center 10-2 p.m. 
Pants 9 p.m. $10; 865-4563 Study Skills workshop - Exam Preparation: 


Fall Color Walk at the Green Mountain 
Audubon Society in Huntington. Enjoy 
the vibrant colors of the fall. 2 p.m. $4; 
434-3068 


Gain confidence and reduce your test anxi- 
ety. St. Edmund’s 104 6-7 p.m. Examines 
different types of tests and effective meth- 
ods for preparing. 


Greatful Bread Cafe/Deli: Acoustic 
Guitar and Violin Duo Scott 
McAllister & Meredith Cooper. 8 p.m. 


SMC: Library workshop on ‘Electronic 
Mail-Beyond the Basics’ at 2:30 p.m. 
Durrick Room 148 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS what is your favorite fall activity? 


“I like to make big piles of 
leaves and then dive into 
them.” 


“Traveling around Vermont “| like to sleep really, really 
to see the foliage.” late.” 


Alfredo Esquivel Veronica Bryant Danielle Grondin 
Freshman Junior Senior 


“| like to take a ride and 
see the foliage and go hik- 
ing.” 


“Practice for snowboard- 


ing.” “1 like to go apple picking.” 


Keenan Delehanty Danielle Pineault Larry Grondin 
Junior Senior 


SoS ! 


oo 








Goodbye-bye to the Tubbies... 





By Shaynagh Parker 
Guest Columnist 


“Time for Teletubbies . 
.Time for Teletubbies.” And four 
giggly alien-type things come 
bumbling out of a>grassy-green 
mound (the — Tubbytronic 
Superdrome). They dance 
around while bumping into each 
other. Baby babble and muddled 
mumbling is their language. 
Perhaps this is the language for 
the sun as well. The sun is a real 
baby face, and it coos randomly 
throughout the half-hour show. 

By the way, the names of 
these aliens are Tinky Winky, Po, 
Dipsy and Laa Laa. 

Some sort of whacked-out 
dream of mine? Or a hallucina- 
tion? Nope. It’s what I woke up 
to every morning (or at least the 
mornings I rolled out of bed 
before 10 am) in England and 
Ireland. It’s called Teletubbies, 
and it’s on BBC (British 
Broadcasting Company) every 
weekday morning. That is it 
was, until July when the show 
got cancelled. 

Some think the program got 
axed because Tinky Winky, the 
blue one who carried the red 
handbag, got overly enthusiastic 
in his disruptive dancing, and 
had to leave the show; others (the 
“parents” of the world) argued 
that Teletubbies was just not edu- 
cational enough for their chil- 
dren. 

Some even went far enough 
to say the show was subversive; 
one parent reported that her two- 
year-old son suffocated a turtle 
due to the influence of a similar 
incident in a Teletubbies episode. 
I’ve heard myself that the tube- 
like speakers that rise from the 
ground emit esoteric subliminal 
messages, especially tapping into 
the minds of college-aged kids... 

Perhaps that’s why I was 
disappointed to discover that 
Tinky Winky, Po, Dipsy and Laa 


Laa would no longer be gracing 
the tele screen with their eruptive 
glee. The Tubbies were truly 
scary, but somehow mesmeriz- 
ing. Perhaps it was the phantas- 
mal greenness of Teletubbieland 
(which is actually farmland near 
Stratford-on-Avon in England) 
with its real live bunny rabbits 
hopping around. (Supposedly 
Tinky Winky once skewered one 
of these little white bunnies. Of 
course, this episode was aired 
after 9 p.m. when all the uncor- 
rupted children were safely 
asleep.) Perhaps the trippy chor- 
tles of the Tubbies themselves 
and their huge, heavy eyelids 


0 


Drawing of a Teletubby by 
Shaynagh Parker 


(the only mobile part of their 
faces) mechanically dropping 
over their ironically innocent 
eyes created this oddly fascinat- 
ing unease. 

The bizarreness of this chil- 
dren’s show is difficult for me to 
explain. If only you could pic- 
ture these plump aliens with rec- 
tangular tele screens in their tum- 
mies which somehow receive 
messages from a magical wind- 
mill. 

Each Tubby has an antenna 
of different shape protruding 
from his head. Tinky Winky, the 
blue one, has a triangular anten- 
na; Dipsy, the green one, has a 


straight one; Laa Laa, the yellow 
one, has a squiggly one; and Po, 
the short red Tubby who is half 
Chinese and will sometimes 
mumble words in Cantonese, has 


a circular antenna. “Hello” 
sounds something like “eh-oh,” 
followed by silly tittering. 


The Tubbies eat only Tubby 
Toast and Tubby Custard, 
although it is rumored that they 
eat the bunnies, too, when no one 
is looking. 

Some adults have attempted 
to analyze the show, and I quote 
a columnist from The Guardian 
Newspaper when I suggest that 
Teletubbies represents the post- 
postmodern era in which the 
Tubbies’ baby-bumbling symbol- 
izes post-Joycean semiotics. The 
baby-faced sun (the baby’s real 
name is Ed, by the way), the 
columnist says, denotes a de-cen- 
tering of perception. And the 
rabbits symbolize a deterministic 
God, while the field flowers 
paradoxically represent 20th cen- 
tury Godlessness. 

Well, I don’t know about all 
that. I still argue that it’s simply a 
program about  spaced-out, 
drugged up aliens who can’t 
function enough to formulate 
intelligible sentences. It’s about 
aliens who affectionately engage 
in “Big Hugs” and then snooze on 
their special beds. Who 
inevitably get the munchies of 
smiling slices of Tubby Toast and 
bowls of Tubby Custard. And 
who constantly love to frolic in 
the verdant countryside of 
England. Does any of this sound 
familiar to you? Yes, we all have 
a bit of Teletubbiness in our 
hearts. 

I'm truly _ sad _ that 
Teletubbies is cancelled, and ’m 
sure the other 3 million viewers 
are as well. I’m even sadder to 
say that I don’t know of any 
Teletubbies tapes circulating in 
the U.S.A, and my British and 
Irish friends cannot send me any 
copies because we have different 
VCR systems. 

If anybody out there hears 
about some imported tapes, 
PLEASE LET ME KNOW! 
Hey, I’d even be willing to 
exchange the Tubby Custard 
recipe for one episode! 

But for now it’s “Time for 
Tubby-bye-bye... Time for 
Tubby-bye-bye...” 


“7 
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SPORIES 





Tough deciding which season’s best - ski, hockey, baseball, 
basketball, football? Pick fall, you get all five seasons in one 





By Nick LeBel 
Columnist 


I hate to admit it, but I’m 
really starting to believe all of 
this “Curse of the Bambino” 
stuff surrounding the Boston Red 
Sox. 

Just a year after the Sox lost 
Roger Clemens, New England’s 
last link to the glory days of the 
1980s, it now seems that Mo 
Vaughn has played his last season 
in Boston. 

All I .can say. to Dan 
Duquette is, “Are you really 


that stupid?” 

This is Mo Vaughn, the for- 
mer MVP. The glue holding 
together a Red Sox team that oth- 
erwise would fall apart like wet 
paper. 

Let me say this right now, 
it’s going to be a long time before 
the Red Sox sniff at post-season 
play if the front office lets The 
Hit Dog get away. 

Ever since this calamity 
struck the Boston sports scene, 
I’ve been trying to figure out 
what else could possibly go 
wrong. 

Of course, since the Patriots’ 
season is young, the Bruins begin 
the regular season tonight and the 
Celtics are gearing up for camp, 
it’s safe to say that a whole bunch 
of things could blow up before 
we’re through with 1997. 

The possibilities alone make 
me shudder. 

But hey, don’t let me give 
you the impression that I’ve 
given up on my teams. 


SUGARBUSH /STOWE 
STOWE /SUGARBUSH 


PASS! 


THE BIGGEST SKI DEAL 
IN THE EAST. 


Back to School Sale. 
buy your pass by October 23, 1997 


for just *390 


Purchase your Big Pass Today 
10/2 at St. Mikes Student Center 


In Burlin 


Call the Bi 
a 


Pass 2 
02) 651-7500 


Hour Hotline 





After dealing with the 
world’s most inept coach/general 
manager - M.L. Carr - in the his- 
tory of organized sports, the 
Celtics finally got it right and 
hired a blue-chip coach, Rick 
Pitino. 





Chauncey Billups 
Image from 
www.nba.com/celtics/ 


And the team drafted some 
rookies - Ron Mercer and 
Chauncey Billups - who will 
make waves in the NBA. 

Pitino alone makes me 
believe that the Celtics have gone 
from the scary thing in the base- 
ment to playoff contenders. 


Pitino’s going to whip his 
players into shape like they were 
in college again. I also think he’s 
going to motivate the team so that 
that they believe in themselves. 

I know that the season’s over 
a month away, but the prospect of 
seeing a competitive team step on 
the parquet floor gets me wishing 
for basketball. 

That reminds me. What is 
this I hear about the possibility of 
taking out the illegal defense rule 
in basketball? 

Apparently the league didn’t 
get it when they saw scoring at an 
all-time low last year. 

I can hear the fat-cats of the 
NBA up in their corporate head- 
quarters: “Okay guys, scoring’s 
down in a big way. Let’s make 
zone defense legal so we can let 
defenders cover areas instead of 
men. Let’s give the game over to 
defense instead of scoring. 
Eureka!” 

Thanks guys. Now I can see 
football scores at a basketball 


game. Perfect. 

I don’t know if you guys 
have noticed, but it’s getting a lit- 
tle colder around campus. And 
the leaves are juuuust starting to 
change color. 

It’s about this time of year 
that a certain transformation will 
come over a lot of people and I 
want to warn you that skiers are 
getting the urge again. 

If you weren’t aware, it 
snowed at Sugarbush on 
September 22 and Killington 
fired up its snow guns as well. 

For those of you who did 
know, I’m sure you feel the same 
way I do. 

You’re thinking about get- 
ting on snow again, feeling 
that rush of adrenaline as 
you let gravity take over, 
gaining speed on that first run of 
the year. 

I thought I’d leave all the 
skiers out there with that teaser. 
It won’t be long before the time is 
here. 


Lifetime Recreation offers racquetball, 
first-aid, free-weight, dance classes 


Another year has begun with 
a full schedule of Lifetime 
Recreation events. Lifetime 
Recreation includes intramural 
and indoor instructional pro- 
grams. 

Many programs have 
already started to a high rate of 
participation. Here are some 
upcoming events sponsored by 
Lifetime Recreation: 


*Racquetball lessons begin on 
October 7. Lesson times are 


from 4-6 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
6-8 p.m. on Thursdays. 
DiVenere is 
instructor. 


Brett 


the racquetball 


*There will be a Free Weight _ 
“Seminar on Saturday, Oct. 18, at 


11 a.m. in the free-weight room. 
Learn proper lifting and spotting 
techniques. The seminar will also 
teach how to develop specific 
muscles. 


*There will be a first aid class on 
Tuesday, Oct. 7, from 6-9 p.m. 
There is a $5 fee for certification. 


eEver wanted to learn how to 
rhumba, fox trot, waltz, tango 
and swing? If so, there are class- 
es on Sundays from 3-5 p.m. 
starting October 5. Contact 
Sarah Goodrich for fee info. 





Intramural/ Recreation. |... 


Roundup 

* Co-ed softball is beginning 
its playoffs this week. Eagle 
Scouts are the #1 seed with 
Postal Units #2. Electric Funk 
Monkeys, Wookies, Swedish 
Fish and Goldust round out the 
rest of the teams. 


¢ Six teams are participating in 
the co-ed volleyball tournament. 
Renegades and Fantastics are the 
top two teams with records of 3- 
0 and 2-0 respectively. 


¢ Congratulations go out to 
Banly Lopez and Jen Calovito. 
They were winners in the singles 
division of the St. Michael’s 
Open Tennis Tournament on 
September 21. Derek Boyle and 
Andy McCann took home the 
doubles title. 


eIf you’re interested in any of the 
above activities, contact Sarah 
Goodrich @ ext. 2498 or sign up 
in room 165 Tarrant Rec. Center. 


ASTHMA RESEARCH STUDY at ALLERGY & ASTHMA ASSOCIATES 


We need volunteers for a clinical research study investigating the safety and effec- 
tiveness of two different asthma medications. Both of these medications are currently 
marketed for use in patients with asthma. 


Qualifications: 


Age 12 or older, Non-smoking, Not pregnant 
Asthma-treated primarily with bronchodilators 
No recent use of oral or oral or inhaled steroids 


Financial compensation provided 
If you are interested in particapating in a clinical research study, cal 1 Lynne Moon 
at 864-0294 ext. 25 





~ 
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Off-season weight, cardiovascular training lift 
athletic performance of St. Michael’s athletes 


By Daryn Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Every sport requires an ath- 
lete to utilize a different part of 
the body. 

For this reason, year-round 
training becomes beneficial in an 
athlete’s preparation for a sport. 

“The body is only as strong 
as its weakest part,” said Joe 
Faryniarz, St. Michael’s athletic 
trainer for the men’s soccer and 
men’s basketball teams. 

Basketball players strive for 
a full-body workout while weight 
training. 

For three days each week, 
players commit themselves to 
eight different weight training 
exercises. Players work areas of 
the body ranging from arms and 


legs to chest and shoulders. 

Another three days is devot- 
ed to playing basketball, two as a 
team and one day individually 
with the coach. 





“The body is only as strong as 
its weakest part.” 


eJoe Faryniarz, St. Michael’s 
athletic trainer for men’s soc- 
cer and basketball 





Junior Brian Pannuzzo said 
the most difficult part of the 
training schedule is the individ- 
ual workout with the coach. 

This one-hour workout, 
involving mostly basketball- 
related exercises, is “very strenu- 


Wry dashed into SMC history 
as first female x-country runner 


Championships. 

Wry did not compete her 
junior year because she studied in 
France and England. 

When she returned for her 
senior year, she helped establish 
the first-ever women’s cross- 
country team at St. Michael’s. As 
a senior, she again was a Top 10" 
finisher at the Vermont State 
Championships. 

Wry was also successful in 
the classroom. She was the co- 
valedictorian of her class, gradu- 
ating with a 4.0 grade point aver- 
age. 

Wry currently works in 
the St. Michael’s English depart- 
ment. 


This fall she is helping coach 
the women’s cross-country team 
at St. Michael’s. 

Wry also runs in local road 
races and occasionally runs 
marathons. , 

Four other female athletes 
were inducted into the Hall of 
~Fame:~Lynda Dunn Johnson, 
cross-country running and nordic 
skiing, 1986; Kathy King, bas- 
ketball, 1989; Jean Harbeck, 
field hockey, 1990; and Kathy 
McNabb Hatch, lacrosse, 1985. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘97 
Earn $500 - $1000 weekly stuffing envelopes. For details RUSH 


$1.00 with SASE to: 


Group 5 
6547 N Academy Blvd. Dept N 
Colorado Springs, Co. 80918 


We just raised the speed 
limit on the road to success. 


If you're interested in owning your own business in one of the 
world's fastest-growing industries, strap yourself in and hold on for 
the ride of your life. The information superhighway is your road to 
‘suocess. And we just raised the speed limit! 

eS en en 
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ous because the drills are 
run consecutively allowing 
for almost no break,” Pannuzzo 
said. 

St. Michael’s athletes who 
participate in off-season and sea- 
sonal workouts follow a program 
intended to give them a complete 
body workout, as well as isolate 
and emphasize particular areas. 

A combination of cardiovas- 
cular and weight training is com- 
mon. 

Sophomore soccer player Ian 
White works at a fitness center 
when school is not in session. 

White said this has been 
advantageous in maintaining his 
six-days-a-week training sched- 
ule, comprised of weight and car- 
diovascular workouts. 

Unlike White, not all athletes 


have such easy access to training 
facilities during the summer. 

St. Michael’s Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said that a 
player’s commitment to a year- 
round workout will show in 
his/her ability to perform during 
the season. 

Off-season weight training 
is not required of any team but 
coaches strongly recommend that 
athletes participate in some form 
of physical conditioning. 

Women’s tennis coach Steve 
LaTulippe suggests to his players 
a workout involving light 
weights, in order to enhance flex- 
ibility, increase muscle tone and 
generate fitness. 

He said routine workouts are 
important to both the individual 
and the team. 


Cheerleaders’ future 
tossed into question 


By Natalie Grasso 
Staff Writer 
and Mike Dawalga 
Sports Editor 


For years St. Michael’s 
cheerleaders have shown their 
support for the men’s basketball 
team. Now cheerleaders are 


Cheerleading at St. 
Michael’s is funded by Student 
Activities and falls under the 
supervision of Jennie Cernosia, 
director of student activities. 
The athletic department current- 
ly has no involvement with St. 
Michael’s cheerleading. 

Senior cheerleading co-cap- 
tain Jessica Stone would like the 
squad to become a varsity sport, 
she said. That would require a 
move to the St. Michael’s athlet- 
ic department. 

“We don’t get time or space 
for practice,” Stone - said. 
“During our practice we have to 
move from place to place. Ina 
two hour practice we could be in 
four different places.” 

The group practiced three 
times per week last year, some- 
times at 6 a.m. It lost one mem- 
ber because of scheduling incon- 
sistency. 

Cernosia confirmed that 
scheduling a practice site is diffi- 
cult for the team. 

St. Michael’s_ Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said she has 
not spoken with anyone from the 
cheerleading squad about their 
concerns. But even if cheerlead- 
ing was a varsity sport, there is a 
priority on court usage. And she 
is not sure where the team would 
fall in line. 

Knortz and Cernosia have 
informally spoken about a possi- 
ble move for cheerleading to the 
athletic department, Cernosia 
said. The two are scheduled to 
speak formally with this week. 


Cernosia said the squad 
should be under the athletic 
department. Previous St. 
Michael’s athletic director Ed 
Markey did not agree. 


recognize that,” co-captain Jaime 
Randall said. “Pédplé laugh at 


us but it’s really a tough sport.” 


to the athletic department is that 
the cheerleading squad would 
have to cheer at both men’s and 
women’s events, something the 
team is possibly willing but not 
eager to do. 

Randall said the team 
cheered for the women’s basket- 
ball team a couple of times last 
year. 

However, “it seemed like 
they didn’t really want us there,” 
Randall said. 

Knortz said the issue o 
cheering at men’s and women’s 
games is a gender equity issue. 
Law requires that any benefit 
received by a male or female 
team must also be extended to 
the other, she said. 

Knortz also said that regard- 
less if cheerleading is under 
Student Activities or the athletic 
department, the squad should be 
cheering at both men’s and 
women’s events. 

Knortz is also concerned 
about funding, she said. 

Cernosia said she would be 
willing to continue funding to 
the cheerleading squad even if it 
was part of the athletic depart- 
ment. 

If the team doesn’t move 
under the athletic department, it 
will still function under Student 
Activities, Cernosia said. 

The squad is currently with- 
out a coach. 

Both Cernosia and Knortz 
said the cheerleading squad’s 
future will become clearer after 
the two meet. 





Middlebury, 3-1, on September 
“als 
St Michael’s $ is 6 3.9 overall 


and 2-4 in NE-10 play. 
Cross Country: 

Junior Tony Carbrello and 
senior Amy Vile led the men’ $ 
and women’s — cross-country 
teams respectively to third place 
finishes at the Panther 
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Senior co-captain sighted for finesse, compassion, team-work 
Meg Rowe tops the list of field hockey returnees, leads a young St. Michael’s team 


By Brendan O’Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Dedication and compassion. An unselfish teammate 
with the will to win. These are the traits that senior field 
hockey forward Meg Rowe possesses, said coach Anne 
Adams. 

“She’s great,” Adams said. “She is a very fast, very 
skilled player with a lot of speed and ball control. She is 
involved in almost all of the big plays.” 

Rowe has been playing field hockey since fifth grade, 
when ner father sent her to a summer field hockey camp. 
Both of her older sisters played, so Rowe decided to give 
the sport a try. 

Now a senior at St. Michael’s, Rowe is the top return- 
ing player on the team. Through her first three seasons 
she compiled 14 goals and five assists for 33 points. 

This season Rowe has compiled eight points (three 
goals, two assists). 

“She plays with a lot of finesse,” said sophomore for- 
ward Kara McDonough. “She is definitely a team player 
and she is not at all selfish with the ball.” 

After losing 13 players from last year’s team, this 
year’s team is composed of many new faces. As a four- 
year starter, Rowe knows the importance of making the 
younger players feel comfortable. 

“We have a lot of freshmen and B team players this 
year,” Rowe said. “I try to work with them and help them 
out whenever I can, during field hockey and off the field 
as well.” 

This compassion is recognized by her coach and her 
teammates. 

“Meg is really friendly and is genuinely concerned 


Hall of Fame x-country runner thrived 
as a woman amongst men in mid ’70s 


By Bryan Goodchild 
Staff Writer 


Joan Reiss Wry , the first 
female cross-country runner at 
St. Michael’s, was inducted into 
the Hall of Fame on Saturday, 
Sept. 20, as part of Homecoming 
°97: The Celebration of Women 
at St. Michael’s. 

Wry came to St. Michael’s 
after a stellar career at Essex 
Junction High School, where 
she still holds the record for 
the 800 meters (2:21.6), the 
school’s longest-standing track 
record. 

“T’m not sure that the athlet- 
ic department (at St. Michael’s) 
really knew what to do with me,” 
Wry said. “There was no 
women’s cross-country team to 
run on, so I ran on the men’s 





about all of her teammates,” Adams said. 

“Meg is really easygoing and friendly with every- 

> McDonough said. “She doesn’t look at you as a 
younger player, she looks at you as a peer.” 

Rowe, a resident of Yarmouth Port, Mass., has always 
considered herself to be an active person. She enjoys run- 
ning, working out and is a member of the St. Michael’s 
women’s ice hockey team. 

The field hockey team has a record of 2-4. Despite a 
slow start, Rowe still has high expectations for the rest of 
the season. 

“Even though we have been losing, each game we’ ve 
played so much better than the last one,” she said. “As 


long as we keep improving, hopefully things will all work 
out in the end.” 





“In 1995 Roce and the Lady Knights field dbo: team 
were selected to play in the ECAC Division I 
Championship game. The team went on ‘to lose 2-0 to 
East Stroudsburgh in East Stroudsburgh, Pa. 

*In 1996 the team played in the first-ever NE-10 
Championship game, where it lost to Bentley, 1-0. 








Photo Courtesy of St. Michael’s Sports Information 
St. Michael’s English professor Joan Wry [pictured above in uniform, 
1976] was the school’s first-ever female cross country runner. Wry ran 
with the men’s team because a women’s team had not yet existed. 


team.” 

Zaf Bludevich, who coached 
Wry and the men’s cross-country 
team in the mid 1970s, was 
impressed with Wry because not 
many women wanted to step for- 
ward. 

“Wry was the forerunner for 
women at St. Michael’s,” 
Bludevich said. 

Wry said she had tremen- 
dous support on the grassroots 
level from her teammates. 

“They [her teammates] 
respected me because I was a 


serious competitor,” Wry said. “I 
could beat some of them and 
that’s one way to get respect.” 

Great coaching in high 
school inspired Wry to run. 

“IT ran both track and cross 
country at Essex, which has long 
had a tradition of high level com- 
petition, especially for girls,” 
Wry said. This year the Essex 
girls’ track team broke the nation- 
al record for consecutive 
state championships. 

Coaching in college was also 
important to Wry’s running. 


“My coach at the college 
level, Zaf Bludevich, was hugely 
significant,’ Wry said. “He real- 
ly believed in me.” 

“Wry was always motivated, 
very talented and had a strong 
will to succeed,” Bludevich said. 
“Women are a lot easier to coach 
anyway, because men think they 
have all the answers.” 

In her freshman and sopho- 
more seasons, Wry placed in the 
Top 10 as an independent cross- 
country runner for St. Michael’s 
in the women’s Vermont State 


continued on p. 15 





Photo by Marianne Mylod 
Senior Meg Rowe amassed 14 goals and five assists in her 
first three seasons of play. Through six games in Se Rowe 
has three goals and two assists. 





